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Pmhstve stritve viseso vdjdti-ndmdsramddayah; 

Na kdranam mad-bhajane bhaktireva hi kdranam. 
Yajna-ddna-tapobhirva vedadhyayana-karmabhih; 
Naiva drastum-aham sakyo mad-bhakti- 
vimukhaih sadd. 

The state of being a man or a woman, or belonging 
to a particular caste or station of life, or having a 
special name is not a qualification for adoring me. 
Bhakti or loving devotion is the only qualification. I 
cannot be seen by those who are opposed to bhakti, 
though they undertake sacrifice, charity, austerity, 
study of the Vedas, and other good deeds . 1 

Jatipanti kula dharma badai; 

Dhana balaparijana guna chaturai. 

Bhagatihina nara sohai kaisa; 

Binu jala barida dekhia jaisa. 

High caste, rank, and lineage; religiosity, repu¬ 
tation, wealth, power, associations, virtue, and 
skill—a person (possessing all these but) lacking 
in bhakti is much like a cloud without water . 2 

T "* o deliberate on the issue of social divides— 
on matters relating to varna, jati, class, race, or 
caste—in the Indian context, is to step upon 
the proverbial minefield of controversies, contra¬ 
dictions, and even violent conflicts. Much harm 
has been done to the unity and integrity of India by 
proponents as well as opponents of caste and class 
divisions; Indian society has, in recent decades in 
particular, passed through several bouts of physi¬ 
cal and psychological trauma over these questions, 
with relatively little gain. The founding fathers of 
the Indian constitution enshrined in its preamble 
‘equality of status’ and ‘opportunity’ in order to 
promote among Indian citizens ‘fraternity’, ‘assur¬ 
ing the dignity of the individual and unity and in¬ 
tegrity of the nation’. Nearly six decades after the 
adoption of this constitution our search for equal¬ 


ity has run into proliferating divisions, increased 
dissensions, mutual hatred, and occasional may¬ 
hem. Liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith, 
and worship has been translated into waywardness, 
licentiousness, and one-upmanship. Justice—social, 
economic, and political—has become distant and 
more expensive. India’s resolve to become a caste¬ 
less society notwithstanding, issues of class, caste, 
and race raise their head at regular intervals, and 
take an ugly turn almost every time they do so. Ef¬ 
forts, such as they are, of the central and state gov¬ 
ernments to appease one group, provoke two others 
to claim privileges for themselves, and the process 
seems endless. 

If we have begun this article on a sombre note, it 
is to underline the question that even if the varna 
vyavasthd or caste system has harmed our society— 
yes, no doubt it has—have the remedies and meas¬ 
ures for redress proved effective ? Or, do we need to 
look at the issue dispassionately and seek fresh solu¬ 
tions from the essentials of the Indian tradition? 

The Origins of Varna 

Although the debate on the origin of the Aryans 
and their presumed migration from outside India 
has some relevance to our subject, we would not 
enter into it. Whatever be the truth of the matter, it 
appears that at some stage there were compulsions 
and motivations strong enough to lead the Vedic 
Indians to form themselves into specific groups, 
with a view to bringing order into society. Rta, the 
sacred order mentioned in the Vedas, had turned 
‘stern’, rtam-ugram . 3 In Buddhist literature we find 
the following interesting narrative attributed to 
the Buddha: 

As men lost their primeval glory distinctions 

of class [varna) arose, and they entered into 
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agreements one with another, accepting the insti¬ 
tutions of private property and the family. With 
this theft, murder, adultery, and other crime began, 
and so the people met together and decided to 
appoint one man among them to maintain order 
in return for a share of the produce of their fields 
and herds. He was called ‘the Great Chosen One’ 
( Mahdsammata ), and he received the tide of raja 
because he pleased the people. 

The above story, to which credence is given by 
Jains as well, may be a fanciful myth, yet it does point 
to the necessity of evolving some sort of system for 
the internal control of society. There was also the 
need for standing up to the opponents of one’s own 
clan. Referring to the Aitareya Brahmana, Basham 
reminds us that the earliest legend about the ori¬ 
gin of kingship speaks of the gods suffering badly 
in a war with the demons and deciding to appoint 
Indra as their king to lead them. With this, the tide 
soon turned in their favour . 5 In any case, the Ary¬ 
ans came into conflict with the dasyus and dasas — 
the two words are used synonymously in the Rig 
Veda—the dark-complexioned tribal population. 
Perhaps the growing needs of habitation, cultiva¬ 
tion, cattle grazing, and allied activities—the result 
of increase in population—compelled the Aryans 
to do so. Perhaps conflicting ambitions or notions 
of exclusivity arising from differences in complex¬ 
ion and culture were the cause of the clashes. A 
combination of these or similar factors could have 
led to the establishment of a strong order in Aryan 
society The overriding consideration, however, ap¬ 
pears to have been self-preservation. The Sanskrit 
word varna does of course mean ‘complexion’, but 
that is not its sole connotation. According to P V 
Kane: 

This does not mean that there was difference be¬ 
tween the two in bodily appearance only; on the 
contrary, the antithesis between the arya who is re¬ 
ferred to as ‘barhismat’ and the dasyu who is styled 
‘avrata’ clearly shows that the emphasis was rather 
on the difference of their cults.... It is possible to 
say that dasas or dasyus were some Aryan tribes 
that had fallen from the worship or culture of the 


Aryan singers of Vedic hymns. In many places the 
sage refers to the conquest for him by Indra and 
other gods of dasas as well as Aryan foes. ... This 
shows that though the Aryans had become di¬ 
vided and fought among themselves, they kept 
aryas and dasas quite distinct. 6 

The transition to the elaborate caste system 
found in the Yajur Veda was a consequence of grow¬ 
ing social complexities and a felt urgency among the 
far-sighted intellectuals of the community to pre¬ 
serve the Aryan culture. It is clear that right from 
early times this thinking class was respected highly 
by the other constituents of society Instances from 
those early days of one brother becoming a priest 
and the other a king, and of members of one family 
engaging in different vocations are on record . 7 Al¬ 
though the word ‘brahmana’ and the word vis, de¬ 
noting the commoner, occur frequently in the Rig 
Veda, mention of the four varnas concurrently is 
seen for the first time in the ‘Purusha Sukta’, which 
is a later hymn. The word rdjanya is not, accord¬ 
ing to P V Kane, found anywhere in the Rig Veda, 
except in the ‘Purusha Sukta’, although ‘kshtriya’ 
or kstra occurs frequently . 8 The terms ‘brahmana’, 
‘kshatriya’, ‘vaishya’, and ‘shudra’—denoting the four 
varnas—came to have different shades of meaning 
over a period of time. The word varna, which signi¬ 
fied differences in colour and culture, also gradually 
evolved to mean ‘caste’. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
observes: 

The confusion between the tribal and the occu¬ 
pational is the cause of the perpetuation of the 
old exclusiveness of the tribal customs in the still 
stringent rules which govern the constitution of 
each caste. Caste on its social side is a product 
of human organization and not a mystery of di¬ 
vine appointment.... The whole is present in each 
part, while each part is indispensable to the whole. 
... The functions of the different castes were re¬ 
garded as equally important to the well-being of 
the whole. The serenity of teacher, the heroism of 
warrior, the honesty of the business man, and the 
patience and energy of the worker all contribute 
to the social growth . 9 
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Caste, Discrimination, and Privilege 

Delineating the duties of the four castes, the Atri 
Samhita emphasizes that even a shudra attains to 
heaven by carrying out his ordained duties; the 
duties assigned to others should he shunned— 
though they be tempting. 10 It is not just caste dif¬ 
ferentiation that the Atri Samhita describes. It also 
notes that a brahmana could be a god, a rishi, a king, 
a trader, or a menial worker, and goes on to describe 
the features of each personality type (371-83). 

Although there are instances of kshatriyas chal¬ 
lenging the brahmanic supremacy, and even attain¬ 
ing to brahmanahood, the brahmana, to use the 
current idiom, was the leader of the knowledge 
society. This status had been earned by virtue of 
voluntary renunciation of luxurious life, practice 
of self-control, and engagement in intellectual 
and spiritual pursuits. The very word ‘brahmana’ 
means ‘one who knows or is pursuing the know¬ 
ledge of Brahman—pure Consciousness—or of 
the Vedas; brahma vedam suddham caitanyam va 
vetti adhite va. According to Swami Vivekananda 
the ideal brahmana is one in whom ‘worldliness is 
altogether absent and true wisdom is abundandy 
present’. Further: ‘If the Brahmin is he who has 
killed all selfishness and who lives and works to 
acquire and propagate wisdom and the power of 
love—if a country is altogether inhabited by such 
Brahmins, by men and women who are spiritual 
and moral and good, is it strange to think of that 
country as being above and beyond all law?’ 11 

It is the qualities enumerated above that charac¬ 
terize a brahmana who earns the gratitude of his or 
her countrymen and whom society approaches for 
guidance and counsel. Again, it is these qualities 
alone that contributed to the status of Indians as 
spiritually inclined people. But even the loftiest of 
ideals degenerates with time. Kane maintains that 
the caste system ‘was not an artificial product due 
to the intrigues, greed, and cunning of brahmanas’. 
It may well have been so during the Vedic period 
when shudras, as Kane establishes by providing ex¬ 
tensive textual references, were not untouchables. 12 
But it is difficult to go along with Kane so far as 


subsequent developments are concerned. As we 
move into later times, we see brahmanas arrogat¬ 
ing to themselves superhuman authority, claiming 
even to control the gods. Taking advantage of the 
simplicity of the common folk and their own in¬ 
tellectual prowess, brahmanas turned themselves 
into centres of power, evoking the ‘fear of the un¬ 
known’ even among kings and warriors. Of course 
it would be incorrect to club all brahamanas to¬ 
gether into this category, for there have always been 
many who have been true to the ideals of brah¬ 
manahood. Those who were lured by lust, money, 
and power, were perhaps hoping to reap the har¬ 
vest of the wisdom and sacrifice of their ancestors. 
Such were the brahmanas that forsook the path of 
sadhana, claimed hereditary privileges, and took 
to the dubious practice of magic, medicine, and 
incantations. A class that had been instrumental in 
establishing India’s identity as a land of spirituality, 
and that had evolved some of the finest values for 
Indian society, also contributed the basest elements 
which continue to cause convulsions in the Hindu 
society even today. 

A body of post-Vedic literature inherited by us— 
and here we shall not enter into the controversy 
about original texts and interpolations—has caused 
incalculable damage to Indian society, as practices 
influenced by this corpus have proved to be too 
deep-rooted and widespread to be extirpated easily. 
The multiplicity, complexity, and variety of rituals, 
laws, modes of punishment, principles of pardon, 
and prescriptions for expiation, if astonishing for 
a modern educated person, were certainly a source 
of fear for the common, God-fearing, uneducated 
people of medieval times. Not only so, as a result 
of the social inequities pronounced and practised, 
a large mass of humanity was reduced to being ‘the 
children of a lesser God’. It has been said that some 
of the laws and rules prescribed in the Smritis might 
never have been actually put into practice. Even if 
this is true, one cannot deny the oppression that 
the so-called lower classes had to suffer. Even in its 
day-to-day practices, Hinduism had become, to use 
Swami Vivekananda’s words, ‘don’t touchism’ and a 
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religion of the kitchen. Echoing similar views, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru wrote: ‘The day-to-day religion of the 
orthodox Hindu is more concerned with what to 
eat and what not to eat, who to eat with and from 
whom to keep away, than with spiritual values. The 
rules and regulations of the kitchen dominate his 
social life.’ 13 

However, the seeds of denial and quiet revo¬ 
lutions were present at all times, and instances 
contrary to the injunctions of the Smritis were 
never difficult to find: ‘Some of the great rsis wor¬ 
shipped by the Brahmins are half-castes and hy¬ 
brids. Vasistha was born of a prostitute, Vyasa of 
a fisher-woman, Parasara of a Candala girl. [And 
there were many others who attained brahmana- 
hood, although they were advijas —of the lowest 
caste: bahavo’nye’pi vipratvarh praptaye purvam 
advijab .]’ 14 Romaharshana, the expounder of the 
Puranas, was a Suta, considered quite low in the 
caste hierarchy. Yet he would be offered a high seat, 
and numerous rishis would sit before him listening 
to his discourses. 

In the interest of a fair understanding of the 
phenomenon of social and racial discrimination, 
and not as a consolation to justify the wrongs in 
Indian society, it may not be out of place to recall 
the treatment accorded to the San or Bushmen in 
Africa, or to the Australian aborigines by the Euro¬ 
pean colonists and to the Negroes in the southern 
states of the US. Lumholtz reported that ‘once or 
twice colonists offered to shoot blacks for him so 
that he might get their skulls’. The discrimination 
against Negroes took various forms: ‘residential 
segregation, separation of the races in public con¬ 
veyances and places of amusement, exclusions of 
negroes from public institutions and educational 
discrimination. Disfranchisement and social dis¬ 
crimination had their counterpart in all branches 
of industry except agriculture and domestic and 
personal service.’ 15 

Compare this with the following: 

Our overall impression is that in no other part of 

the ancient world were the relations of man and 


man, and of man and the state, so fair and hu¬ 
mane. In no other civilization were slaves so few 
in number, and in no other ancient lawbook are 
their rights so well protected as in the Arthasdstra. 
... The ghastly sadism of the kings of Assyria, who 
flayed their captives alive, is completely without 
parallel in ancient India. ... To us the most strik¬ 
ing feature of ancient Indian civilization is its 
humanity. 115 

[To be concluded) 
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C Continued from the December2008 issue) 

The Indian Vision 

N the Indian context we need to look at the 
problem from an essentially Indian viewpoint. 
Learning from others’ experiences is not the 
same as copying them. Neither does it mean that we 
keep our eyes closed to our historical blunders and 
steadfastly defend our wrongs. Rightly did Kali¬ 
dasa say in Malavikagnimitra: ‘All that is old is not 
praiseworthy, nor must all that is new be spurned.’ 
In this connection we are reminded by Bertrand 
Russell that ‘when an intelligent man expresses a 
view which seems to us obviously absurd, we should 
not attempt to prove that it is somehow true, but 
we should try to understand how it ever came to 
seem true. This exercise ... helps us to realize how 
foolish many of our cherished prejudices will seem 
to an age which has a different temper of mind.’ 17 

We have already mentioned that the idea of varna 
was originally based on race, culture, character traits, 
profession, and the moral development of the indi¬ 
vidual. The system of jatis on the other hand—which 
varna came to be equated with in later times—‘lays 
all emphasis on birth and heredity and tends to cre¬ 
ate the mentality of clinging to privileges’. 18 Thus, 
the system which served as a bulwark to provide 
stability to society and to the individual its place 
therein—as its inalienable functional component— 
got corrupted as the stranglehold of the Sutra and 
Smriti literature pushed the eternal laws enshrined 
in the Shruti texts into the background. Speaking of 
this corruption of dharma, Swami Ranganathananda 
says: ‘What is the dharma of a Brahmana, a Ksatriya, 
ora Vaisya ? To sit on the back of the Sudra! And the 
Sudra’s dharma is to serve all the other three groups, 
without any rights to enjoy for himself or herself.... 

Sri A P N Pankaj is a litterateur of repute from Chandigarh. 


We lived by such narrow and evil interpretations of 
dharma these few centuries.’ 19 Elsewhere, echoing as 
it were the thoughts of Swami Vivekananda, he says: 
‘I indicated... the primacy of the universal teachings 
of the sruti and the need for rejecting those teach¬ 
ings of our smrtis which go against the sruti teach¬ 
ings of human unity, freedom, and equality. ... For 
all these 5,000 years, they have remained like rock 
on which our ancestors raised the enduring edifice 
of our culture and national life. The smrtis contain 
only rules and regulations which need change every 
now and then’ (56-7). 

‘We have to find our way’, Swami Vivekananda 
reminds us, ‘between the Scylla of old supersti¬ 
tious orthodoxy and the Charybdis of material¬ 
ism ... which has penetrated to the foundation of 
Western progress.’ 20 Fortunately, we have a way, 
and it has been there even before the caste no¬ 
menclature started to turn perverse. From Vedic 
times, according to Swami Vivekananda, ‘two 
forces, as it were, are constantly at work, one mak¬ 
ing caste, and the other breaking caste; in other 
words, the one making for privileges, the other 
breaking down privileges’ (1.423). At that dawn of 
civilization we have the Indian rishi proclaiming: 

‘Sahrdayam sammanasyam-avidvesam krnomi vah ; 
like-heartedness, like-mindedness, non-hostility do 
I make for you.’ 21 The famous story of Satyakama 
Jabala in the Chhandogya Upanishad strongly vin¬ 
dicates the eternal supremacy of truth over con¬ 
siderations of caste and lineage. Satyakama, son 
of Jabala, learning from her that she did not know 
who his father was, goes to his teacher Haridrumata 
Gautama and tells him as much. This courage to 
tell the truth, howsoever unpleasant, is the fore¬ 
most trait of a true brahmana and entitles one to 
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brahma-vidyd , the knowledge of Brahman. 22 

In his Ramayana, Valmiki describes the affec¬ 
tion and friendship between Guha—who was of 
a low caste—and Sri Rama. 23 The epigraph to this 
article records how Sri Rama gratefully accepted 
the fruits offered by Shabari, a tribal woman liv¬ 
ing outside the pale of society, and emphasized the 
futility of social standing in obtaining divine grace 
(3.74). In the Bhagavata, Bhagavan Kapila—one of 
twenty-four divine incarnations—tells his mother 
Devahuti: ‘Forsaking me, existing in all beings as 
their Self and Lord, whoever offers worship only 
to images out of ignorance, he verily makes his of¬ 
ferings in ashes [instead of the yajna fire]. Hating 
me who resides in others, the proud one who sees 
separateness [and not unity of being] and harbours 
implacable enmity towards other beings, will never 
attain to peace of mind.’ 24 

The Mahabharata, which is a compendium of 
social mores in ancient India and is often referred 
to for its Smriti-like injunctions, also has passages 
that override traditional caste distinctions: 

There is no difference between the varnas. The 
whole world consisted at first of brahmanas. Cre¬ 
ated equal by Brahma, people have, in consequence 
of their acts, become divided into different orders. 

He who abides by truth and knows Brahman 
is said to be a brahmana. A kshatriya that practises 
such virtue may also behold Brahman. 

The brahmana who is vain and haughty, who is 
addicted to vices and wedded to evil and degrad¬ 
ing practices, is like a shudra. On the other hand, I 
consider a shudra who is always possessed of these 
virtues—righteousness, self-restraint, and truth¬ 
fulness—as a brahmana. 25 

In the Bhagavadgita Sri Krishna declares that a 
yogi is one who, being established in unity, adores 
the Supreme Being who resides in all creatures— 
bhajatyekatvam-dsthitah —and who looks upon the 
pleasure and pain of all beings as though they were 
one’s own. 26 Further: ‘He who sees the Supreme 
Lord abiding equally in all beings—the imperishable 
amidst the perishable—he sees indeed. For seeing 
the Lord abiding equally everywhere, he does not 

38 


injure the Self by self and thus attains the supreme 
goal, hi fact, it is by regarding all beings alike that 
one attains supreme devotion to the Lord’ (13.17-8; 
18.54). Among the several epithets of the Gita, an 
important one is sa.matva.-da.ria.na , ‘the philosophy 
of equality’. Verses scattered throughout the divine 
song underscore the significance of equality, equity, 
and equanimity—the three being interrelated. 

Parampara, Spiritual Tradition 

This spiritual tradition or parampara has had an un¬ 
interrupted flow in India, though there were times 
when it grew weak. Proponents of jnana as well as 
bhakti have asserted God’s presence in all beings 
and have considered its apprehension as one of the 
most important qualifications of the spiritual prac¬ 
titioner. The Alvars of South India—who preached 
love for God, and His love for the devotees without 
distinction of caste and gender—came from both 
upper and lower castes, and are equally venerated. In 
the eleventh century Sri Ramanujacharya sought in¬ 
spiration from this tradition of the Alvars. Though a 
brahmana himself, he supplicated Sri Kanchipurna, 
a shudra, to accept him as his disciple and also de¬ 
sired to purify himself by partaking of the leavings 
of Sri Kanchipurna’s meal. ‘What is caste or sect’, 
thought Sri Ramanuja ‘to him who communes with 
Sri Varadaraja—Vishnu—day and night.’ 

In North India Sri Ramananda preached bhakti 
to a God characterized by attributes, saguna, as well 
as transcending them, nirguna. His illustrious fol¬ 
lowers—Kabir, Ravidas, Dhanna, Sena, and Pipa 
among others—helped spread the bhakti movement 
widely across North India. Sri Chaitanya of Ben¬ 
gal declared that ‘a candala outcaste devoted to Sri 
Krishna is superior to a dvija, twice-born’. In Assam 
Shankaradeva broke down barriers of caste and tribe 
by establishing Namghars, ‘houses of God’s name’. 
He brought such tribal communities as Kacharis, 
Miris, Garos, and Mikirs into a common fold. Sri 
Chaitanya’s devotion influenced both Hindus and 
Muslims, as did the works of other medieval North 
Indian saints. The Bauls of Bengal and the Siddhas 
in South India contributed significantly to rid 
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people of the shackles of caste and community. 

In Maharashtra Sant Eknath spread the egali¬ 
tarian ideas of Vedanta among the masses through 
his poetic compositions, the abhangas, while 
Sant Tukaram reinforced this tradition of an all- 
embracing devotion. The Varkaris, who under¬ 
take ritual pilgrimage to Pandharpur, the abode of 
Vithoba, dancing and singing across the province of 
Maharashtra, broke all social barriers—with mem¬ 
bers of lower and upper castes freely intermingling 
and embracing one another, saturated with love 
for Vithoba. Gora, the potter; Sena, the barber; 
Narhari, the goldsmith; Sanvata, the gardener; and 
many more created a flood of devotional fervour 
in which all hatred was submerged. They were the 
bearers of Sri Jnaneshwar’s torch of spiritual illumi¬ 
nation, which brought light to the entire country 
well beyond the confines of Maharashtra. 

There was also Namdev, a tailor from Maharashtra, 
who travelled to Punjab, the land where Sheikh 
Farids message was still reverberating. Guru Nanak, 
the founder of the Sikh tradition, spread the concepts 
of langar, community meals, sangat, collective chant¬ 
ing of Gods name, and pangat, community living, 
that obliterates social differences. To drive home his 
convictions, as it were, he overlooked the claims of 
his own sons and installed the faithful Lehna, a petty 
trader, as his successor, paid obeisance to him, and de¬ 
clared him the second Guru—Guru Angad. 

The great iconoclast Kabir condemned casteism 
in ringing tones: ‘O Pande! Of what worth are your 
considerations of untouchability; hasn’t the whole 
world been born of impurity? How come ours is 
blood and yours milk? How is it, O Pande, that you 
are a brahmana and we shudras ?’ While he sang 
his songs of love, devotion, and knowledge—with 
strong social overtones—his contemporary Ravi- 
das, or Raidas, preached a similar message which 
has had a wide influence. From Gujarat Dadu Dayal, 
born of a carder, went to Rajasthan; and the Raja¬ 
sthani princess Mira went to Dwaraka in Saurash- 
tra via Vrindaban, even as Narsi Mehta was singing 
"vaishnavajan to tenekahiye jo pirn parayi jane re-, he 
is to be called a Vaishnava who feels others’ pain’ in 


I f ever a man of extraordinary parts and genius 

were born of the Shudra class [in ancient India], 
the influential higher sections of the society forth¬ 
with showered titular honours on him and lifted him 
up to their own circle. His wealth and the power of 
his wisdom were employed for the benefit of an alien 
caste—and his own caste-people reaped no benefits 
of his attainments.... Vasishtha, Narada, Satyakama 
Jabala, Vyasa, Kripa, Drona, Kama, and others of ques¬ 
tionable parentage were raised to the position of 
a Brahmin or a Kshatriya, in virtue of their superior 
learning or valour; but it remains to be seen how 
the prostitute, maidservant, fisherman, or the char¬ 
ioteer class was benefited by these upliftings. Again, 
on the other hand, the fallen from the Brahmin, the 
Kshatriya, or the Vaishya class were always brought 
down to fill the ranks of the Shudras. 

In modern India, no one born of Shudra parents, 
be he a millionaire or a great Pandit, has ever the 
right to leave his own society, with the result that the 
power of his wealth, intellect, or wisdom, remaining 
confined within his own caste limits, is being em¬ 
ployed for the betterment of his own community. 
This hereditary caste system of India, being thus un¬ 
able to overstep its own bounds, is slowly but surely 
conducing to the advancement of the people mov¬ 
ing within the same circle. The improvement of the 
lower classes of India will go on, in this way, so long 
as India will be under a government dealing with its 
subjects irrespective of their caste and position. 

—Swami Vivekananda, Modern India, 54-6 

Junagadh. Caste did not matter, love superseded it— 
love of the Divine who resides in his creation. 

Reforms and the Vedantic Ideal 

While medieval India witnessed the remarkable 
lives of these saints and listened to their songs, sap¬ 
lings of reform—partly influenced by the modern¬ 
ism of the West—were planted closer to our times. 

In the nineteenth century the Brahmo Samaj, the 
Arya Samaj, and the Theosophical Society—with 
eastern, northern, and southern parts of India as 
their respective zones of major influence—made 
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useful contribution to the goal of achieving a caste¬ 
less society. According to Shivanath Shastri, the 
Brahmo Samaj started appointing missionaries 
from 1864 to work against idolatry and the caste 
system. Lala Lajpat Rai wrote that ‘the Arya Samaj 
repudiates caste by birth. It condemns the numer¬ 
ous subdivisions into which the Hindu society 
has been split up.’ The Theosophical Society also 
worked for abolition of the caste system, particu¬ 
larly when Annie Besant was its president. 

While all these organizations served a great 
purpose, the essential Hindu mind was intui¬ 
tively fathomed by Sri Ramakrishna. His love over¬ 
powered the evil without striking at the traditional 
Hindu ethos. The Ramakrishna movement, spear¬ 
headed by Swami Vivekananda—who declared: 
‘I am neither a caste-breaker nor a mere social re¬ 
former’—was not a reform movement in the ac¬ 
cepted sense of the term. Respecting the faith and 
the traditions of the Sanatana Dharma, it reinvig¬ 
orated the values of Vedanta and bhakti in Indian 
society. Sri Ramakrishna personified the spirit of 
loving humans as embodiments of the Divine— 
siva-bhdva. An orthodox brahmana, he swept the 
house of Rasik, a sweeper, with his own long hair, 
praying: ‘O Mother, make me the servant of the 
pariah, make me feel that I am even lower than 
the pariah.’ This prayerful attitude touches human 
hearts spontaneously, unlike the anti-caste rhet¬ 
oric that is not backed by concrete action. Swami 
Vivekananda’s wisdom was seasoned by Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. He said: 

I have nothing to do directly with your castes or 
with your social reformation. Live in any caste you 
like, but that is no reason why you should hate an¬ 
other man or another caste. It is love and love alone 
that I preach, and I base my teaching on the great 
Vedantic truth of the sameness and omnipresence 
of the Soul of the Universe.... We must try to keep 
our historically acquired character as a people. ... 
I am sorry to say that most of our modem reform 
movements have been inconsiderate imitations of 
Western means and methods of work; and that 
surely will not do for India.... My ideal is growth, 
expansion, development on national lines. 7 


Swami Vivekananda was sad about the way high 
caste people hurled atrocities on those of lower 
castes, treating them as outcastes. But his remedy 
was humanism in the spirit of Vedanta. He envis¬ 
aged reform not by banishing religion but through 
it. He said: ‘This wonderful idea of the sameness 
and omnipresence of the Supreme Soul has to be 
preached for the amelioration of the human race, 
here as elsewhere. ... I have found out by experi¬ 
ence that all evil comes, as our scriptures say, rely¬ 
ing upon differences, and that all good comes from 
faith in equality, in the underlying sameness and 
oneness of things. This is the great Vedantic ideal’ 
( 3 -I 94 )- 

Not through acrimony and recrimination, not 
by violence and competitive politics, not by efforts 
to bring down some to prove that others are equal 
to them—not by these negative means—but by 
raising those who did not have a chance in the past, 
through an attitude of care and love, can the slur of 
discrimination be removed. This is an attitude in¬ 
spired by bhakti, by seeing the Divine in everyone 
and everything, by knowing that the Divine whose 
children we are —dtrnd vaijayateputrah —does not 
just sit in heaven; he is here, dwelling among us 
all —hari vyapaka sarvatra samana —and by real¬ 
izing that an injury to anyone is equal to inflicting 
injury on this Divine; only thus can an egalitarian 
Indian society be evolved. D&S 
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